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A few weeks ago, some FreeBSD Journal Editorial 
Board members comprised a portion of the 
attendees at EuroBSDcon, which took place in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, on September 27 and 28. We 
were really pleased to note that attendees not 
only knew about or subscribed to FreeBSD Journal, but also 
voiced some great ideas for new articles, some of which 
they've kindly volunteered to write. 

I think we'd all agree that a Journal without fresh, relevant 
content would be pretty boring, so the fact that our concept 
of a Journal with articles focused specifically on FreeBSD has 
snowballed into offers of submissions at this relatively early 
stage of its development is not only a great compliment to the 
authors who've already graced these virtual pages, but also an 
indication that we're producing something unique and inter¬ 
esting enough to get people interested in writing for it. 

If you've been reading the Journal, you already know that 
the writing quality is something we care about. The high quali¬ 
ty that you've become accustomed to is partly in the original 
works, but it is also the result of the Journal's excellent editori¬ 
al and design staff. Editors and designers work with all of the 
Journal's authors to get their writing, code examples, accom¬ 
panying illustrations and article designs into the best shape 
possible. These articles are not only top-notch editorially, but 
they also look great. So if you have suggestions for articles, or 
your own outlines, abstracts, or even full article drafts that you 
think would be a good fit, contact us (editorial@freebsdjour- 
nal.com), and the Board will review them. 

Returning to EuroBSDcon—this issue includes a brief confer¬ 
ence report by Daniel Peyrolon, a 2014 Google Summer of 
Code student, who offers a taste of the conference for those 
who weren't able to attend. You'll also enjoy the Journal's 
recurring monthly columns: Ports Report (by Frederic Culot), 
svn update (by Glen Barber), and Dru Lavigne's This Month in 
BSD and Events Calendar. 

You'll be pleased to see that this issue includes a diverse set 
of great articles, ranging from the latest debugger for FreeBSD 
(LLDB), to the use of FreeBSD in research, to the internals of 
the ULE scheduler, as well as a piece on the PF packet filter. 

We're working on our next issue (Nov-Dec), the final issue 
of 2014, right now, and were busily planning for 2015. As I 
mentioned earlier, we want to know what you'd like to read 
about, so don't hold back! • 

FreeBSD Journal Editorial Board 


This magazine may not be reproduced in whole or in 
part without written permission from the publisher. 
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by George Neville-Neil 


T he FreeBSD Operating System has its origins in academic research, having 
been derived from the 4.4-Lite version of the Berkeley Software 
Distribution developed by the Computer Systems Research Group (CSRG) 
at the University of California at Berkeley between the mid-1970s and the 1990s. 
The CSRG disbanded in 1995, after two decades of work in operating systems 
research [11], In the two decades of active development, CSRG produced research 
on Virtual Memory [1], File Systems [12], produced the Sockets API and the most 
popular TCP/IP network stack as well as the Berkeley Packet Filter [10]. 


Although FreeBSD is now used heavily in 
industry, it continues to enjoy a great reputa¬ 
tion in academia as a stable base on which to 
undertake research. There are many reasons 
why FreeBSD makes a great platform for 
research, including good tooling, consistent 
development and release processes, friendly 
open-source license, and a strong commitment 
to measurement. 

The FreeBSD team places an emphasis on 
good tooling, including systems like DTrace, 
as well as using modern compilers such as 
LLVM and the associated LLDB debugger. 
FreeBSD follows a consistent set of devel¬ 
opment and release processes that allow 
researchers to know that their system—if 
built for a particular minor release such as 
10.1—will work, unchanged on all the 
subsequent updates 10.2, 10.3, etc. This 
internal consistency within release branch¬ 
es reduces the number of variables that 
researchers need to worry about as they 
update their experiments and systems. 

r The BSD license allows researchers to use 
and repurpose parts of the operating system in 
their own work, and to then integrate that work 
into either research or products for industry 
without fear of being forced to give away their 
work. The license thereby encourages sharing 
without forcing it on the users of the system. 
The fact that FreeBSD is used in many commer¬ 




cial products gives researchers a large number of 
real-world scenarios in which to test their 
ideas—whether it is an improvement to the TCP 
software used by a CDN, or a new type of file 
system used to store zeta-bytes of data. 

Finally, the FreeBSD Project has a commit¬ 
ment to measurement, always using data to 
back up any claims made about the system. 

The emphasis on measurement is a cultural 
value that was imparted by the original CSRG 
team and has remained current into the latest 
releases of the system. Current research efforts 
on FreeBSD continue to extend the system in 
several areas, including file systems, network¬ 
ing, and security. 

File Systems 

The Fast File System (FFS) is one of the longest- 
lived file-system development projects in com¬ 
puter science, having started in the early 1980s 
and continuing to the present day. FFS has a 
storied history of being surpassed by, and then 
surpassing, other storage research projects. In 
the early 1990s work on log-structured file sys¬ 
tems (LFS), which store their data in a log 
rather than as a randomly accessible set of 
blocks on disk, was the subject of several 
research papers [17], Performance comparisons 
were made between FFS and log-structured file 
systems showing that the log-structured sys¬ 
tems had a significant performance advantage 
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over more traditional file systems, like FFS. 
Following on the LFS work, research showed 
that the way FFS handled metadata—with 
information about the files stored on disk, 
rather than the data in the files—was the 
main source of the performance differences 
between the two systems. Research into soft 
updates, the ability to safely delay the writing 
of metadata to disk, improved the overall 
performance of FFS to the point where it met 
or exceeded the performance of log-based 
file systems [6], 

The ability of file systems to make snap¬ 
shots of their data, for use as fast, periodic 
backups, or as a way for ordinary users to 
recover files they had accidentally removed, 
was added to FFS in 1999. 

With the coming of larger disks, exceeding 
a terabyte, the amount of time taken to 
recover disk state after a system crash grew 
from a few minutes to over an hour, to sever¬ 
al hours in a large storage array. The well- 
known file-system check program (fsck) 
wound up blocking the system boot process 
while it checked to make sure that the disk 
state was consistent. Removing this system 
recovery bottleneck required the addition of a 
small journal to the soft update system [13], 
Any pending updates would be kept in the 
journal, and only the journal, which rarely 
grows to more than a megabyte, would have 
to be read when a system restarted to recov¬ 
er a consistent disk state. 

Work on FFS continues to the present day, 
with changes such as variable-sized disk 
blocks and enhanced metadata for files com¬ 
ing as part of a planned UFS3. 

FreeBSD has adopted ZFS from 
OpenSolaris which promises to open up new 
areas of research with very large data sets. 
Although no research papers have been writ¬ 
ten about ZFS on FreeBSD, the ability to store 
extremely large, related sets of data on 
FreeBSD is important to data science 
researchers. As ZFS settles into FreeBSD as 
the file system of choice for massive data 
sets—those spanning hundreds of terabytes 
and more—it will surely spawn a new spate 
of research into efficient methods of data 
retrieval. While it is easy to store a great deal 
of data, for instance, by recording real-time 
measurements of physical phenomena, the 
focus of research is then on finding relevant 
data within these large data sets and making 
good use of them. 


Networking 

The networking subsystems in FreeBSD have 
always afforded platforms for research. The 
original sockets API and the canonical TCP/IP 
stack were both part of the original BSD sys¬ 
tem. One of the earliest platforms for TCP 
experiments was Dummynet, introduced into 
FreeBSD 2.2.8 in 1997 by Luigi Rizzo [15] 
from the University of Pisa. The purpose of 
Dummynet is to allow researchers working 
with new types of TCP congestion control 
algorithms to introduce network delay within 
a system in a test lab so that the researchers 
do not need to actually deploy their code on 
the open internet during their early tests. 
Dummynet introduces network delay by 
queuing packets internally and only releasing 
them at a preprogrammed time. 

One of the major centers of TCP research 
is at Swinburne University, in Melbourne, 
Australia. Researchers at Swinburne, who 
study the efficiency of various TCP algo¬ 
rithms, developed a system to give them fine¬ 
grained visibility into the inner working of the 
TCP state machine and its tuning variables at 
run time. The SIFTR system, developed by 
Lawrence Stewart and James Healy, gener¬ 
ates a run-time log of changes in the TCP 
state machine to help in evaluating new TCP 
algorithms [18], 

As networking cards have gotten faster, 
surpassing first 10 gigabits per second and 
now reaching 40 Gbps, the operating system 
kernel itself has been seen as the bottleneck 
for networking applications. The netmap sys¬ 
tem provides a safe way to bypass the ker¬ 
nel's network stack to give applications direct 
access to the underlying networking hard¬ 
ware. With direct access to the underlying 
hardware, it is possible to have applications 
transmit and receive network data at wire 
speeds on commodity hardware [16], 

Improving access to network packets has 
led to follow-on research, rewriting well- 
known applications such as web and name 
(DNS) servers. Ilias Marinos, a PhD student at 
the University of Cambridge, developed the 
Sandstorm and Namestorm systems, which 
leverage the netmap research to deliver static 
web content and DNS look ups at 10 Gbps 
on off-the-shelf hardware [8], Using narrowly 
focused, purpose-built software, which fore¬ 
goes generality for performance, the 
Sandstorm and Namestorm servers can fully 
exploit modern 10 and 40 Gbe hardware 
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while using fewer CPU resources than the 
kernel's TCP/IP stack working through the 
sockets interface. 

Security 

The history of Unix spans the era of large, 
time-sharing systems. While the world of 
computing has switched from one in which 
multiple people shared a single computer into 
one in which any one person owns several 
computers, none of which is shared, the les¬ 
sons learned in protecting users from each 
other were formative in terms of keeping 
security at the top of the list of features 
required in an operating system. Research 
into securing systems continues on FreeBSD 
with many of the leading ideas and first 
implementations showing up in FreeBSD 
releases. 

The Mandatory Access Control framework, 
originally released with FreeBSD 5.0, provides 
fine-grained security policies to be imple¬ 
mented within an operating system kernel. 


The traditional security model for an operat¬ 
ing system kernel usually has two levels of 
security: in the kernel, and everything else. 
Once a user or his code has gotten inside the 
kernel, he has the ability to get at anything 
else in the system. This coarse-grained type of 
security, while simple and easy to implement, 
restricts the types of secure systems that can 
be built. By bringing a finer-grained model of 
access controls to the kernel, the MAC frame¬ 
work makes it possible to build systems with 
narrower, well-defined security policies. The 
MAC framework moved from being an exper¬ 
imental feature in FreeBSD to being integrat¬ 
ed into Mac OS, iOS and JunOS (the operat¬ 
ing system in Juniper Routers) and continues 
to be the basis of research on security to this 
day [20, 19, 9], 

One of the research systems built on top of 
the MAC framework is the Shill secure script¬ 
ing language developed at Flarvard University 
[14]. The Flarvard group had the insight that 
one of the biggest problems in computer 
security is figuring out how to maintain and 
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manage systems once they have been 
deployed. Typically, systems management soft¬ 
ware runs as "root," that is, with the all-pow¬ 
erful privilege that allows a user to do any¬ 
thing to the system with impunity. Most sys¬ 
tems management code is written either in 
the shell scripting language or Perl. Their Shill 
programming language leverages the MAC 
framework to give shell-like scripts the same 
ability to express security policies as can be 
had in the kernel. Using Shill, the script pro¬ 
grammer can allow access to some informa¬ 
tion without having to run the risk that an 
errant program will unintentionally overwrite 
or destroy data. 

Early research into securing computer sys¬ 
tems led to the study of "capabilities," 
unforgeable pieces of information that could 
be employed by applications used to prove 
that a user or a user's program was speaking 
truthfully [24], At the time of the original 
research, capabilities were considered too 
expensive a mechanism to use for securing 
systems. Returning to this idea in 2009, 

Robert Watson at the University of Cambridge 
developed the Capsicum system with FreeBSD. 
Capsicum is an implementation of capabilities 
in the FreeBSD kernel that introduces minimal 
overhead compared to previous approaches. 
Programs running on a system with Capsicum 
can be sandboxed, isolating them from other 
applications, or developers can use the 
Capsicum APIs to create sandboxes 
within their programs, securing partic¬ 
ularly sensitive data from tampering 
[21]. Capsicum was integrated into 
FreeBSD 10.0. 

Probing more deeply into what 
could be achieved with capabilities, a 
larger research team began work on 
extending an available hardware 
instruction set architecture, based on 
the MIPS ISA, to bring capabili- ^ 
ties down to the level of near 
zero overhead. The resulting ^ 

CHERI and BERI 
(http://www.bericpu.org), 
open-source, hardware 
platforms, are now 
being used by 
researchers to investi¬ 
gate what can be done 
to enhance systems by 
modifying the 

hardware/software interface 
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[5, 22, 23], BERI is an open-source implemen¬ 
tation in the BlueSpec language of a MIPS 
instruction set architecture that provides 
researchers with the ability to work at the 
hardware/software interface without having to 
build silicon from the ground up. CHERI builds 
upon the work done in BERI, adding support 
for a hardware-based capability system that 
uses specialized instructions added to the base 
MIPS ISA. These experimental systems are 
implemented in FPGAs for ease of use when 
doing iterative research, but if put into a dedi¬ 
cated CPU, would provide capabilities and 
their security primitives at the same speed as 
other native instructions. 

FreeBSD was the first open-source project to 
adopt, wholesale, the LLVM compiler tool set. 
Originally developed at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, LLVM has been adopted 
as the compiler suite on Mac OS X and became 
the default compiler suite in FreeBSD 10 [7], 

The adoption of LLVM was driven by several 
factors, but the main one was that LLVM is 
actually a toolkit for developing compilers and 
therefore more flexible in its application to vari¬ 
ous problems. Unlike the GNU compiler chain, 
which is designed against extension, LLVM is 
built such that targeting a new instruction set 
or application can be done quickly and easily. 
This ability to be retargeted to new applications 
has led to the use of LLVM in several research 
projects. A group of security researchers at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
have modified LLVM to do research into pro¬ 
tecting systems from return-oriented pro¬ 
grams. Return-oriented programming is a 
security exploit that acquires control of a 
program via attacks such as stack smashing, 
where the attacker's code manipulates a 
program's stack during execution. The team 
at Urbana-Champaign extended LLVM and 
used FreeBSD to show that applications 
could still be protected from hostile 
code, even if the operating sys¬ 
tem on which they were run¬ 
ning was compromised [4], 
Using a different set of tech¬ 
niques, but still with the 
same research tools, the 
same research team showed 
that they could lock out 
return-oriented programs 
from attacking the operating 
system itself [3j. 
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Training the Next Generation 

A research platform is not a static system, but 
needs to constantly grow and change to 
remain relevant. To gather the best and bright¬ 
est ideas, it is necessary to train researchers 
using the platform and then to have them 
adapt that platform to their needs and inter¬ 
ests. 

One of the features of FreeBSD that makes 
it amenable to research is the visibility provid¬ 
ed into the system by various tools including 
hardware performance counters (hwpmc), 
which are used to measure system perform¬ 
ance, and DTrace, which allows for the 
dynamic instrumentation of user and kernel 
level code at run time [2], 

Using these tools, a team of researchers, 
developers, and educators, are preparing a 
masters level course in operating systems to 
be taught at the University of Cambridge 
starting in January 2015, and then shared with 
interested educators throughout academia. 

The ultimate goal of the course is to form the 
basis of a suite of courses covering all areas of 


operating system design and implementation. 

Using tracing and profiling tools to teach an 
operating systems course is a radical departure 
from traditional teaching, which concentrates 
on discussing theoretical results and, when 
implementation is tried at all, adding trivial, 
but easy-to-grade, extensions to toy operating 
systems [25], This new course will use a full 
production version of FreeBSD as its basic 
source code and will use the tools available on 
the platform to give students complete visibili¬ 
ty into the inner workings of the operating 
system. Because the course is built around the 
availability of small and inexpensive embedded 
systems, which are well within the economic 
reach of average college students and com¬ 
puter science departments, each student will 
be able to work with a production operating 
system on a real hardware platform. 

Once complete the teaching materials will 
be available, under an open-source license to 
other schools and educators through the 
http://www.teachbsd.org website. 
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Conclusion 

Over the last 20 years the FreeBSD operating 
system has been an important contributor to 
both industrial and academic research with a 
strong track record of taking cutting-edge 
research and deploying it in commercial sys¬ 
tems. Significant research contributions have 
been made in areas as diverse as file systems, 
networking, and security. Cutting-edge 
research continues to see the light of day first 


and foremost in FreeBSD. The reasons why 
researchers choose FreeBSD are as diverse as 
the work they undertake, but a few common 
themes are seen throughout, including good 
tooling, consistent development methodology, 
liberal open-source license, and a dedication 
to measurement. As the project continues to 
grow and evolve we can expect to see even 
more novel and cutting-edge research under¬ 
taken and published using FreeBSD. • 
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THE SEARCH FOR A NEW DEBUGGER 



by Ed Maste 

O ne attribute that distinguishes FreeBSD from other open- 
source operating systems is the concept of the “base 
system,” an integrated core that is developed, maintained, 
tested, and released as an integrated whole. Some major 
components of the base system are the kernel, userland 
libraries, system binaries, and development toolchain-and 
a key component of the toolchain is the debugger. 


This work produced a growing set of 
changes, and the effort increased with each 
new import. Project members attempted to 
have the changes incorporated to the upstream 
GDB project, but met resistance from the pro¬ 
ject's maintainers. Eventually this growing main¬ 
tenance effort wore on the team, and the last 
import was GDB 6.1.1 in June 2004. 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 




The GNU debugger, GDB, has long served as 
the base system's debugger. In 1993, the very 
first FreeBSD release included GDB 3.5. Every 
release since has included a version of GDB. 

The project followed GDB's development for 
more than a decade, and a number of different 
contributors incorporated new versions into the 
FreeBSD source tree. 
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GPLv3 

As with other GNU projects, in 2007 GDB's 
license changed to version 3 of the GNU Public 
License (GPLv3). The GPLv3 includes some 
restrictions that major FreeBSD contributors and 
consumers find unpalatable, and to date the 
project has avoided including any GPLv3- 
licensed code in the base system. 

SEARCH FOR A NEW 
DEBUGGER 

With a stale version of GDB in the base system 
and no clear path forward, it was clear FreeBSD 
needed a new debugger. Several open-source 
debugger projects were formed, both within and 
outside of the FreeBSD community. None of them 
reached critical mass to sustain development and 
produce a viable debugger we could use. 

Then at their 2010 World-Wide Developer 
Conference, Apple announced they had their 
own debugger project, LLDB. It was released as 
open source in June of that year, and the next 
year it became the default debugger for Xcode, 
Apple's IDE. LLDB is provided under the 
University of Illinois/NCSA license which is a per¬ 
missive, BSD-like license that is an ideal match 
for the FreeBSD project's licensing philosophy. 

LLDB has since grown beyond an Apple proj¬ 
ect, with major contributions coming from 
open-source groups within companies like Intel 
and Google, and from FreeBSD, Debian, and 
other independent, open-source projects. 

Several people contributed to the FreeBSD port 


of LLDB, and our plan is that it will become the 
standard debugger in the FreeBSD base system. 

LLDB DESIGN 

LLDB is built as a set of modular components on 
top of the LLVM compiler infrastructure project 
and the Clang front-end. Reusing Clang and 
LLVM components allows for a great deal of 
functionality with lower effort and smaller code 
size compared to other debuggers. For example, 
LLDB has a full Clang compiler built in, used for 
its expression parser. If an expression is accept¬ 
able in a project's source code, it will also be 
handled by LLDB's expression parser, allowing a 
user to examine complex classes and data types 
in great detail and with confidence. LLVM pro¬ 
vides LLDB's processor-specific support, including 
disassembly support and CPU-specific function¬ 
ality. The modular design also provides the foun¬ 
dation for straightforward support of new 
processors, languages, and platforms. 

A number of overall goals guide LLDB's 
design, and many of these derive from Clang 
and LLVM. To achieve high performance and 
reduce memory usage, LLDB attempts to parse 
only the debugging information required to per¬ 
form an action. Threaded, high-performance 
classes provided by LLVM also contribute to 
LLDB's speed (see chart below). 

LLDB aims to allow customization throughout 
so that a user can tailor the debugging experi¬ 
ence. Variable and value display, type formatters, 
summary information, commands, prompts, and 
aliases can all be configured. 
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Like Clang and LLVM, LLDB inherently sup¬ 
ports multiple CPU architectures and platforms 
within the same debugger binary. For example, 
the same debugger could be used to locally 
debug a native FreeBSD/amd64 application, 
examine a core file from a FreeBSD/MIPS sys¬ 
tem, and remotely debug an application run¬ 
ning under a debug server on Linux. It's also 
possible to have multiple debug sessions run¬ 
ning simultaneously in the same debugger. 

As a debugger framework, LLDB is designed 
to be embedded in, or used by, other projects. 
IDEs and graphical front ends can easily incorpo¬ 
rate and build on LLDB's functionality, using a 
C++ API. A full scripting API is also provided, 
currently supporting Python bindings. Python is 
usable from within LLDB, at the command line, 
for controlling execution after breakpoints, and 
for implementing new commands. The scripting 


interface is also available for external use; a 
Python script can create a debugger object and 
then use it to examine and control a debuggee's 
state, evaluate expressions, and so on. 

LLDB USE 

LLDB's command interpreter is designed with a 
consistent, structured syntax. Commands gen¬ 
erally follow the pattern "noun verb"—for 
example "thread list" or "breakpoint set". The 
command syntax is somewhat more verbose 
than GDB, and adapting may take some effort 
for longtime GDB users. The benefit is that the 
command set is discoverable and regular; tar¬ 
geted autocompletion can provide relevant 
options to the user. As with GDB, commands 
may be abbreviated to the shortest unique 
prefix. An example of starting a debug 
session may look like: 


% lldb 

(lldb) target create /bin/ls 

Current executable set to '/bin/ls' (x86_64). 

(lldb) breakpoint set -name main 

Breakpoint Is where = ls'main + 33 at ls.c:163, address = 0x00000000004023f1 
(lldb) process launch 


LLDB has a powerful support for command aliases, and includes a built-in set of aliases for many 
GDB commands. Using the GDB aliases, the same result as above could be achieved with: 

% lldb /bin/ls 

Current executable set to '/bin/ls' (x86_64). 

(lldb) b main 

Breakpoint 1: where = ls'main + 33 at ls.c:163, address = 0x00000000004023f1 
(lldb) run 



The built-in aliases are limited though, and some of the more esoteric overloaded functionality 
provided by GDB commands is not available through the aliases. This is particularly true for break¬ 
points—in GDB the breakpoint command argument may be a line number, file name, function, or 
address, with sometimes overlapping or conflicting meaning. Migrating to LLDB's syntax and relying 
on the substring match to allow more concise commands is likely to be most effective. 



Some GDB and LLDB Commands for Comparison 

GDB 

LLDB 

Launch a process with no arguments 

(lldb) process launch 

(gdb) run 

(lldb) run 

(gdb) r 

(lldb) r 

Launch a process with arguments args 
(gdb) run args 

(lldb) process launch -- args 

(gdb) r args 

(lldb) r args 


(continues) 
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(Commands for Comparison continued) 

GDB 

LLDB 

Launch a process in a new terminal window 
n/a 

(lldb) process launch —tty - args 

Attach to a process by pid 
(gdb) attach pid 

(lldb) process attach -pid pid 
(lldb) attach -p pid 

Source level single step 

(gdb) step 
(gdb) s 

(lldb) thread step-in 
(lldb) step 
(lldb) s 

Source level single step over function calls 

(gdb) next 
(gdb) n 

(lldb) thread step-over 
(lldb) next 
(lldb) n 

Source level single step out of current function 

(gdb) finish 

(lldb) thread step-out 
(lldb) finish 

Instruction level single step 
(gdb) stepi 
(gdb) si 

(lldb) thread step-inst 
(lldb) si 

Instruction level single step over function calls 
(gdb) nexti 
(gdb) ni 

(lldb) thread step-inst-over 
(lldb) ni 

Return immediately from current frame 
(gdb) return return expression 

(lldb) thread return return expression 

Set a breakpoint at all functions by name 

(gdb) break name 
(gdb) b name 

(lldb) breakpoint set -name name 
(lldb) br s -n name 
(lldb) b name 

Set a breakpoint by file and line 

(gdb) break file.line 

(lldb) breakpoint set —file file -line line 
(lldb) br s -f file -1 line 
(lldb) b file://ne 

Set a breakpoint in all C++ methods by name 

(gdb) break name 

assuming no C functions have the same name 

(lldb) breakpoint set -method name 
(lldb) br s -M name 

List breakpoints 
(gdb) info break 

(lldb) breakpoint list 
(lldb) br 1 

Delete a breakpoint 
(gdb) delete 1 

(lldb) breakpoint delete 1 
(lldb) br del 1 

Show arguments and local variables 

(gdb) info args 

and 

(gdb) info locals 

(lldb) frame variable 
(lldb) fr v 
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The "target create" command (previous page chart) can create multiple targets in a 
debugging session with "target list" showing the active ones: 


(lldb) target list 
Current targets: 

target #0: /bin/appl ( arch=x86-64-unknown-freebsdl0.1, platform=host ) 

target #1: /bin/app2 ( arch=x86-64-unknown-freebsdl0.1, platform=host, pid=81166, state=exited ) 
To switch between them use "target select <number>". 


BREAKPOINTS 

existing breakpoint specification results in new 
locations being added to that breakpoint. 
Similarly, unloading a shared library may 
remove breakpoint locations. A breakpoint 
remains set, but in an unresolved state after 
unloading all of its locations. 

Whenever the debuggee process stops, 

LLDB prints relevant information: the thread 
that stopped, process location information 
including the address, filename, and line num¬ 
ber, the current function and its arguments, 
and the stop reason. The reported stop reason 
may be a breakpoint, watchpoint, signal, 
address exception, or one of a number of tar¬ 
get- or language-specific reasons. Finally, a 
small portion of the source code at the cur¬ 
rent address is shown. 


* thread #1: tid = 100641, 0x00000000004023f1 ls'main(argc=l, argv=0x00007fffffffe760) 

+ 33 at Is.c:163, name = ’Is’, stop reason = breakpoint 1.1 

frame #0: 0x00000000004023f1 ls'main(argc=l, argv=0x00007fffffffe760) + 33 at ls.c:163 


160 

#ifdef 

COLORLS 

161 


char termcapbuf[ 1024]; /* termcap definition buffer */ 

162 


char tcapbuf[512]; /* capability buffer */ 

-> 163 


char *bp = tcapbuf; 

164 

#endif 


165 



166 


(void)setlocale(LC_ALL, ""); 

(lldb) 




Breakpoints are set with the "breakpoint set" 
command. Breakpoints may be set at a given 
address, filename and line number, function or 
method name, or upon language-specific 
exceptions. Breakpoints may also be restricted 
to a specified thread or shared library. 

Breakpoints are maintained as logical 
breakpoints within LLDB, which then resolve 
to one or more locations. The logical break¬ 
point and each resolved location are given 
integer identifiers, joined with a dot. For 
example, if the third breakpoint matches two 
function names and thus resolves to two loca¬ 
tions, they will be called "3.1." and "3.2". 

Breakpoints remain live throughout the 
debugging session, so loading a shared library 
with a function or method that matches an 


EXAMINING DEBUGEE STATE 

After encountering a breakpoint or stopping 
for another reason, LLDB selects the most rele¬ 
vant thread. This will be the one that encoun¬ 
tered a breakpoint, received a signal, per¬ 
formed an invalid memory access, or otherwise 
triggered the stop. 

The "thread list" command lists all 
active threads in the debuggee, with "thread 
select" choosing the desired thread for sub¬ 


sequent commands. 

To obtain a stack backtrace use the 
"thread backtrace" command, also 
available with the "bt" alias. By default the 
current thread's backtrace is shown, but a dif¬ 
ferent thread index may be provided as an 
argument, or "all" to show the stack for 
each thread. 

While examining a backtrace the "frame 
select" command may be used to choose a 
specific frame. The "up" and "down" aliases 
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provide short forms for relative frame selection. 
With a frame selected the "frame vari¬ 
able" command will display function argu¬ 
ments and local variables that are in scope. 

CONTROLLING THE 
DEBUGGEE 



LLDB groups the single-stepping process control 
commands under the top-level thread com¬ 
mand. "thread step-in" steps a single 
source line, continuing into function calls, 
"thread step-over" also steps a single 
source line, but does not stop inside of a func¬ 
tion call, "thread step-out" continues until 
the program returns from the current function. 
The "thread until <line>" command 
continues until the program reaches the speci¬ 
fied source file line, or it returns from the cur¬ 
rent function. 

The stepping commands have aliases to 
match GDB: "s" or "step" for thread step-in, 
"n" or "next" for thread step-over, and "f " 
or "finish" for thread step-out. 

DATA FORMATTERS 

LLDB has built-in support for a number of high- 
level data structure formats used by language 
runtimes and libraries. These take the internal 
representation of a variable and display it in a 
convenient user-facing format, as might be used 
in source code. 

For FreeBSD, the C++ runtime library format¬ 
ters are likely the most valuable. LLDB includes 
support for the two of interest in FreeBSD: 
libc++ and GNU libstdc++. 

As an example, a std:: string will show 
just the string contents by default, when the 
type formatter is enabled: 



SCRIPTING 

LLDB's scripting interface may be accessed in 
multiple ways. The most basic is the "script" 
command, which invokes the embedded inter¬ 
preter and may be used to query current pro¬ 
gram state through a set of convenience vari¬ 
ables. Python may also be used to implement 
new LLDB commands. 

LLDB can also invoke a script after hitting 
a breakpoint. The script can then control pro¬ 
gram state (for example, continuing the 
process), allowing for very complex breakpoint 
conditions. 

Finally, LLDB can be used entirely from a 
Python script, without involving the stand-alone 
lldb binary. A script can "import lldb", cre¬ 
ate a debugger instance and then a target, set 
breakpoints, launch, single step, and continue 
the target, and examine variables or evaluate 
expressions. 


(lldb) expression str 

(string) $1 = "This is a string." 

Formatters may be disabled in order to see the 
full details of the data structure, if necessary: 



lldb) type category disable gnu-libstdc++ 
(lldb) expression str 
(string) $2 = { 

_M_dataplus = {_M_p = "This is a string."} 


LLDB IN FreeBSD ROADMAP 

Ongoing development effort on the LLDB 
FreeBSD port takes place directly in the LLDB 
repository. It currently works well for the amd64 
architecture, for both live 
and core file-based userland 
debugging. Core file debug¬ 
ging support also exists for 
the MIPS architecture. 
Between CPU support cur¬ 
rently in progress by Google 
and work ongoing in the 
FreeBSD community, we 
expect to support 64- and 
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LLDB 

32-bit versions of the x86, ARM, MIPS, and 
PowerPC CPU architectures. 

A Google Summer of Code (GSoC) 2014 
project delivered a proof-of-concept for 
FreeBSD kernel debugging support; additional 
work is required to refine this before it can be 
integrated into LLDB. 

One key component under development in 
the LLDB project is a remote debugging stub. 
This allows an LLDB instance running on one 
computer to access and control a process run¬ 
ning on another. This is especially important 
for debugging on small embedded devices, 
which may lack the memory or computing 
power to accommodate a full-featured debug¬ 
ger. The debugging stub is initially being 
implemented for Linux, but the port to 
FreeBSD is relatively straightforward. 

Snapshots of the LLDB tree are imported 
into FreeBSD-Current on an occasional basis. 
LLDB is not yet built by default, but may 
be enabled by adding wiTH_LLDB=yes 
to /etc/src.conf before running 
"make buildworld" as described in the 
FreeBSD Handbook. 

One complication in the FreeBSD base sys¬ 
tem is that it does not include Python, so the 
LLDB snapshot is currently built without script¬ 
ing support. It remains functional, but as a 
result some of the more interesting and 
advanced features are not available. We are 
evaluating different approaches to address 
this, likely migrating the scripting interface to 
a run-time rather than compile-time option. 
This would allow all of LLDB's Python capabili¬ 
ties to be enabled by simply installing the 
Python package or port. 

We expect to update Clang and LLVM in 
the FreeBSD base system to version 3.5 in the 
near future. LLDB will be updated at the same 
time, and we then expect to enable building it 
by default. • 



Ed Maste manages project development for 
the FreeBSD Foundation and works in an 
engineering support role with the University 
of Cambridge Computer Laboratory. He is 
also a member of the elected FreeBSD Core 
Team. Aside from FreeBSD and LLDB, he is a 
contributor to a number of other open-source 
projects, including QEMU and Open 
vSwitch. He lives in Kitchener, Canada, with 
his wife, Anna, and sons, Pieter and Daniel. 
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^ The FreeBSD 


A multiprocessing system may be built with 
multiple processor chips. Each processor chip 
may have multiple CPU cores, each of which 
can execute a thread. The CPU cores on a single 
processor chip share many of the processor's 
resources, such as memory caches and access to 
main memory, so they are more tightly synchro¬ 
nized than the CPUs on other processor chips. 

Handling processor chips with multiple CPUs 
is a derivative form of load balancing among 
CPUs on different chips. It is handled by main¬ 
taining a hierarchy of CPUs. The CPUs on the 
same chip are the cheapest between which to 
migrate threads. Next down in the hierarchy are 
processor chips on the same motherboard. 
Below them are chips connected by the same 
backplane. The scheduler supports an arbitrary 
depth hierarchy as dictated by the hardware. 
When the scheduler is deciding on which 
processor to migrate a thread, it will try to pick 
a new processor higher in the hierarchy because 
that is the lowest-cost migration path. 

From a thread's perspective, it does not know 
that there are other threads running on the 
same processor, because the processor is han¬ 
dling them independently. The one piece of 
code in the system that needs to be aware of 
the multiple CPUs is the scheduling algorithm. 

In particular, the scheduler treats each CPU on a 
chip as one on which it is cheaper to migrate 
threads than it would be to migrate the thread 


E GOAL of a multiprocess¬ 
ing system is to apply the power of multiple 
CPUs to a problem, or set of problems, to 
achieve a result in less time than it would run 
on a single-processor system. If a system has 
the same number of runnable threads as it does 
CPUs, then achieving this goal is easy. Each 
runnable thread gets a CPU to itself and runs to 
completion. Typically, there are many runnable 
threads competing for a few processors. One 
job of the scheduler is to ensure that the CPUs 
are always busy and are not wasting their 
cycles. When a thread completes its work, or is 
blocked waiting for resources, it is removed 
from the processor on which it was running. 
While a thread is running on a processor, it 
brings its working set—the instructions it is exe¬ 
cuting and the data on which it is operating— 
into the CPU's memory cache. Migrating a 
thread has a cost. When a thread is moved 
from one CPU to another, its CPU-cache work¬ 
ing set is lost and must be removed from the 
CPU on which it was running and then loaded 
into the new CPU to which it has been migrat¬ 
ed. The performance of a multiprocessing sys¬ 
tem with a naive scheduler that does not take 
this cost into account can fall beneath that of a 
single-processor system. The term processor 
affinity describes a scheduler that only 
migrates threads when necessary to give an idle 
processor something to do. 
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to a CPU on another chip. The mechanism for 
getting tighter affinity between CPUs on the 
same processor chip versus CPUs on other 
processor chips is described later in this article. 

The traditional FreeBSD scheduler maintains a 
global list of runnable threads that it traverses 
once per second to recalculate their priorities. 
The use of a single list for all runnable threads 
means that the performance of the scheduler is 
dependent on the number of tasks in the sys¬ 
tem, and as the number of tasks grows, more 
CPU time must be spent in the scheduler main¬ 
taining the list. 

The ULE scheduler was developed during 
FreeBSD 5.0 with major work continuing into 
FreeBSD 9.0, spanning 10 years of development. 
The scheduler was developed to address short¬ 
comings of the traditional BSD scheduler on 
multiprocessor systems. A new scheduler was 
undertaken for several reasons: 

• To address the need for processor affinity in 
multiprocessor systems 

• To supply equitable distribution of load 
between CPUs on multiprocessor systems 

• To provide better support for processors with 
multiple CPU cores on a single chip 

• To improve the performance of the scheduling 
algorithm so that it is no longer dependent on 
the number of threads in the system 

• To provide interactivity and timesharing per¬ 
formance similar to the traditional BSD 
scheduler. 

The traditional BSD scheduler had good inter¬ 
activity on large timeshare systems and single- 
user desktop and laptop systems. However, it 
had a single global run queue and consequently 
a single global scheduler lock. Having a single 
global run queue was slowed both by con¬ 
tention for the global lock and by difficulties 
implementing CPU affinity. 

The priority computation relied on a single 
global timer that iterated over every runnable 
thread in the system and evaluated its priority 
while holding several highly contended locks. 
This approach became slower as the number of 
runnable threads increased. While the priority 
calculations were being done, processes could 
not fork() or exit() and CPU s could not context 
switch. 

The ULE Scheduler 

The ULE scheduler can logically be thought of as 
two largely orthogonal sets of algorithms; those 
that manage the affinity and distribution of 
threads among CPUs and those that are respon¬ 


sible for the order and duration of a thread's 
runtime. These two sets of algorithms work in 
concert to provide a balance of low latency, high 
throughput, and good resource utilization. The 
remainder of the scheduler is event driven and 
uses these algorithms to implement various deci¬ 
sions according to changes in system state. 

The goal of equaling the exceptional interac¬ 
tive behavior and throughput of the traditional 
BSD scheduler in a multiprocessor-friendly and 
constant-time implementation was the most 
challenging and time-consuming part of ULE's 
development. The interactivity, CPU utilization 
estimation, priority, and time slice algorithms 
together implement the timeshare scheduling 
policy. 

The behavior of threads is evaluated by ULE 
on an event-driven basis to differentiate interac¬ 
tive and batch threads. Interactive threads are 
those that are thought to be waiting for and 
responding to user input. They require low laten¬ 
cy to achieve a good user experience. Batch 
threads are those that tend to consume as much 
CPU as they are given and may be background 
jobs. A good example of the former is a text edi¬ 
tor, and for the latter, a compiler. The scheduler 
must use imperfect heuristics to provide a gradi¬ 
ent of behaviors based on a best guess of the 
category to which a given thread fits. This cate¬ 
gorization may change frequently during the 
lifetime of a thread and must be responsive on 
timescales relevant to people using the system. 

The algorithm that evaluates interactivity is 
called the interactivity score. The interactivity 
score is the ratio of voluntary sleep time to run 
time normalized to a number between 0 and 
100. This score does not include time waiting on 
the run queue while the thread is not yet the 
highest priority thread in the queue. By requiring 
explicit voluntary sleeps, we can differentiate 
threads that are not running because of inferior 
priority versus those that are periodically waiting 
for user input. This requirement also makes it 
more challenging for a thread to be marked 
interactive as system load increases, which is 
desirable because it prevents the system from 
becoming swamped with interactive threads 
while keeping things like shells and simple text 
editors available to administrators. When plot¬ 
ted, the interactivity scores derived from a matrix 
of possible sleep and run times becomes a three- 
dimensional sigmoid function. Using this 
approach means that interactive tasks tend to 
stay interactive and batch tasks tend to stay 
batched. 
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A particular challenge is complex X Window 
applications such as Web browsers and office 
productivity packages. These applications may 
consume significant resources for brief periods 
of time; however the user expects them to 
remain interactive. To resolve this issue, a sev¬ 
eral-second history of the sleep and run behav¬ 
ior is kept and gradually decayed. Thus, the 
scheduler keeps a moving average that can tol¬ 
erate bursts of behavior, but will quickly penal¬ 
ize timeshare threads that abuse their elevated 
status. A longer history allows longer bursts 
but learns more slowly. 

The interactivity score is compared to the 
interactivity threshold, which is the cutoff point 
for considering a thread interactive. The inter¬ 
activity threshold is modified by the process 
nice value. Positive nice values make it more 
challenging for a thread to be considered inter¬ 
active, while negative values make it easier. 

Thus, the nice value gives the user some con¬ 
trol over the primary mechanism of reducing 
thread-scheduling latency. 

A thread is considered to be interactive if 
the ratio of its voluntary sleep time versus its 
run time is below a certain threshold. The 
interactivity threshold is defined in the ULE 
code and is not configurable. ULE uses two 
equations to compute the interactivity score of 
a thread. For threads whose sleep time exceeds 
their run time, Equationl is used: 

F i scaling factor 

t( T i interactivity score = - 

sleep / run 

When a thread's run time exceeds its sleep 
time, Equation 2 is used instead: 

r _ . . .. .. scaling factor 

interactivity score = run / slee p + 5ca ' m 9 ' actor 

The scaling factor is the maximum interactiv¬ 
ity score divided by two. Threads that score 
below the interactivity threshold are considered 
to be interactive; all others are noninteractive. 
The sched_interact_update() routine is called at 
several points in a thread's existence—for 
example, when the thread is awakened by a 
wakeupO call—to update the thread's run time 
and sleep time. The sleep- and run-time values 
are only allowed to grow to a certain limit. 
When the sum of the run time and sleep time 
passes the limit, they are reduced to bring 
them back into range. An interactive thread 
whose sleep history was not remembered at all 
would not remain interactive, resulting in a 
poor user experience. Remembering an interac¬ 
tive thread's sleep time for too long would 
allow the thread to get more than its fair share 


of the CPU. The amount of history that is kept 
and the interactivity threshold are the two val¬ 
ues that most strongly influence a user's inter¬ 
active experience on the system. 

Priorities are assigned according to the 
thread's interactivity status. Interactive threads 
have a priority that is derived from the interac¬ 
tivity score and are placed in a priority band 
above batch threads. They are scheduled like 
real-time round-robin threads. Batch threads 
have their priorities determined by the estimat¬ 
ed CPU utilization modified according to their 
process nice value. In both cases, the available 
priority range is equally divided among possible 
interactive scores or percent-cpu calculations, 
both of which are values between 0 and 100. 
Since there are fewer than 100 priorities avail¬ 
able for each class, some values share priorities. 
Both computations roughly assign priorities 
according to a history of CPU utilization, but 
with different longevities and scaling factors. 

ULE Implementation 

The CPU utilization estimator accumulates run 
time as a thread runs and decays it as a thread 
sleeps. The utilization estimator provides the 
percent-cpu values displayed in top and ps. 

ULE delays the decay until a thread wakes to 
avoid periodically scanning every thread in the 
system. Since this delay leaves values 
unchanged for the duration of sleeps, the val¬ 
ues must also be decayed before any user 
process inspects them. This approach preserves 
the constant-time and event-driven nature of 
the scheduler. 

The CPU utilization is recorded in the thread 
as the number of ticks during which a thread 
has been running, along with a window of 
time defined as a first and last tick (each tick is 
typically 1 millisecond). The scheduler attempts 
to keep roughly 10 seconds of history. To 
accomplish decay, it waits until there are 11 
seconds of history and then subtracts one- 
tenth of the tick value while moving the first 
tick forward 1 second. This inexpensive, esti¬ 
mated moving-average algorithm has the prop¬ 
erty of allowing arbitrary update intervals. If 
the utilization information is inspected after 
more than the update interval has passed, the 
tick value is zeroed. Otherwise, the number of 
seconds that have passed divided by the 
update interval is subtracted. 

The scheduler implements round-robin 
through the assignment of time slices. A time 
slice is a fixed interval of allowed run time 
before the scheduler will select another thread 
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Fig. 2. A timeshare calendar queue 


of equal priority to run. The time slice prevents 
starvation among equal priority threads. The time 
slice, times the number of runnable threads in a 
given priority, defines the maximum latency a 
thread of that priority will experience before it 
can run. To bound this latency, ULE dynamically 
adjusts the size of slices it dispenses based on sys¬ 
tem load. The time slice has a minimum value to 
prevent thrashing and balance throughput with 
latency. An interrupt handler calls the scheduler 
to evaluate the time slice during every statclock 
tick. Using the statclock to evaluate the time slice 
is a stochastic approach to slice accounting that is 
efficient but only grossly accurate. 

The scheduler must also work to prevent star¬ 
vation of low-priority batch jobs by higher-priori¬ 
ty batch jobs. The traditional BSD scheduler 
avoided starvation by periodically iterating over 
all threads waiting on the run queue to elevate 
the low-priority threads and decrease the priority 
of higher-priority threads that had been monop¬ 
olizing the CPU. This algorithm violates the 
desire to run in constant time independent of 
the number of system threads. As a result, the 
run queue for batch-policy timeshare threads is 
kept in a similar fashion to the system callwheel, 
also known as a calendar queue. A calendar 
queue is one in which the queue's head and tail 
rotate according to a clock or period. An ele¬ 
ment can be inserted into a calendar queue 
many positions away from the head and gradu¬ 
ally migrate toward the head. Because this run 
queue is special purpose, it is kept separately 
from the real-time and idle queues while interac¬ 
tive threads are kept along with the real-time 
threads until they are no longer considered 
interactive. 

The ULE scheduler creates a set of three arrays 
of queues for each CPU in the system. Having 
per-CPU queues makes it possible to implement 


processor affinity in a multiprocessor system. 

One array of queues is the idle queue, where 
all idle threads are stored. The array is arranged 
from highest to lowest priority. The second array 
of queues is designated the real-time queue. Like 
the idle queue, it is arranged from highest to 
lowest priority. 

Figure 1 shows how the idle and real-time 
thread queues are organized as a doubly linked 
list of thread structures. The head of each run 
queue is kept in an array. Associated with this 
array is a bit vector, rq_status, that is used in 
identifying the nonempty run queues. 

The third array of queues is designated the 
timeshare queue. Rather than being arranged in 
priority order, the timeshare queues are man¬ 
aged as a calendar queue as shown in Figure 2. 
The runq pointer references the current entry. 

The runq pointer is advanced once per system 
tick, although it may not advance on a tick until 
the currently selected queue is empty. When 
runq is incremented past the last queue, it is 
reset to point at the first queue. Since each 
thread is given a maximum time slice and no 
threads may be added to the current position, 
the queue will drain in a bounded amount of 
time. This requirement to empty the queue 
before advancing to the next queue means that 
the wait time a thread experiences is not only a 
function of its priority but also the system load. 

The insq pointer references the base-point for 
insertion. Insertion into the timeshare queue is 
defined by the relative difference between a 
thread's priority and the best possible timeshare 
priority. When a thread becomes runnable or the 
currently running thread uses up its time slice, its 
position in the calendar queue is calculated 
using Equation 3: 

Here priority is the thread's priority (adjusted 
based on its nice value) where small values rep- 


queue index = (insqjndex + priority - minimum_batch_priority) % NQUEUE Eq. 3 
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resent high priorities and large values represent 
low priorities. The insq pointer is incremented 
every 10 milliseconds or any time that after 
runq is incremented runq and insq have the 
same value. High-priority threads will be placed 
soon after the current position. Low-priority 
threads will be placed far from the current posi¬ 
tion. This algorithm ensures that even the low- 
est-priority timeshare thread will eventually 
make it to the selected queue and execute in 
spite of higher-priority timeshare threads being 
available in other queues. The difference in pri¬ 
orities of two threads will determine their ratio 
of run time. The higher-priority thread may be 
inserted ahead of the lower-priority thread mul¬ 
tiple times before the queue position catches 
up. This run-time ratio is what grants timeshare 
CPU hogs with different nice values, different 
proportional shares of the CPU. 

These algorithms taken together determine 
the priorities and run times of timesharing 
threads. They implement a dynamic trade-off 
between latency and throughput based on sys¬ 
tem load, thread behavior, and a range of 
effects based on user-scheduling decisions 
made with nice. Many of the parameters gov¬ 
erning the limits of these algorithms can be 
explored in real time with the sysctl() 
kern, sched tree. The rest are compile-time 
constants that are documented at the top of 
the scheduler source file 
(/sys/kern/sched_ule.c) . 

Threads are picked to run, in priority order, 
from the realtime queue until it is empty, at 
which point threads from the currently selected 
timeshare queue will be run. Threads in the idle 
queues are run only when the other two arrays 
of queues are empty. Real-time and interrupt 
threads are always inserted into the real-time 
queues so that they will have the least possible 
scheduling latency. Interactive threads are also 
inserted into the real-time queue to keep the 
interactive response of the system acceptable. 

Noninteractive threads are put into the time- 
share queues and are scheduled to run when 
the queues are switched. Switching the queues 
guarantees that a thread gets to run at least 
once every pass around the array of the time- 
share queues regardless of priority, thus ensur¬ 
ing fair sharing of the processor. 

Multiprocessor Scheduling 

A principal goal behind the development of ULE 
was improving performance on multiprocessor 
systems. Good multiprocessing performance 


involves balancing affinity with utilization and 
the preservation of the illusion of global sched¬ 
uling in a system with local scheduling queues. 
These decisions are implemented using a CPU 
topology supplied by machine-dependent code 
that describes the relationships between CPUs 
in the system. The state is evaluated whenever 
a thread becomes runnable, a CPU idles, or a 
periodic task runs to rebalance the load. These 
events form the entirety of the multiprocessor- 
aware scheduling decisions. 

The topology system was devised to identify 
which CPUs were symmetric multi-threading 
peers and then made generic to support other 
relationships. Some examples are CPUs within a 
package, CPUs sharing a layer of cache, CPUs 
that are local to a particular memory, or CPUs 
that share execution units such as in symmetric 
multi-threading. This topology is implemented 
as a tree of arbitrary depth where each level 
describes some shared resource with a cost 
value and a bitmask of CPUs sharing that 
resource. The root of the tree holds CPUs in a 
system with branches to each socket, then 
shared cache, shared functional unit, etc. Since 
the system is generic, it should be extensible to 
describe any future processor arrangement. 
There is no restriction on the depth of the tree 
or requirement that all levels are implemented. 

Parsing this topology is a single recursive 
function called cpu_search(). It is a path-aware, 
goal-based, tree-traversal function that may be 
started from arbitrary subtrees. It may be asked 
to find the least- or most-loaded CPU that 
meets a given criteria, such as a priority or load 
threshold. When considering load, it will con¬ 
sider the load of the entire path, thus giving the 
potential for balancing sockets, caches, chips, 
etc. This function is used as the basis for all 
multiprocessing-related scheduling decisions. 
Typically, recursive functions are avoided in ker¬ 
nel programming because there is potential for 
stack exhaustion. However, the depth is fixed 
by the depth of the processor topology that 
typically does not exceed three. 

When a thread becomes runnable as a result 
of a wakeup, unlock, thread creation, or other 
event, the sched_pickcpuO function is called to 
decide where it will run. ULE determines the 
best CPU based on the following criteria: 

• Threads with hard affinity to a single 
CPU or short-term binding pick the only 
allowed CPU. 

• Interrupt threads that are being scheduled by 
their hardware interrupt handlers are scheduled 
on the current CPU if their priority is high 
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enough to run immediately. 

• Thread affinity is evaluated by walking back¬ 
wards up the tree starting from the last CPU on 
which it was scheduled until a package or CPU 
is found with valid affinity that can run the 
thread immediately. 

• The whole system is searched for the least- 
loaded CPU that is running a lower-priority 
thread than the one to be scheduled. 

• The whole system is searched for the least- 
loaded CPU. 

• The results of these searches are compared to 
the current CPU to see if that would give a 
preferable decision to improve locality among 
the sleeping and waking threads as they may 
share some state. 

This approach orders from most preferential 
to least preferential. The affinity is valid if the 
sleep time of the thread was shorter than the 
product of a time constant and a largest-cache- 
shared level in the topology. This computation 
coarsely models the time required to push state 
out of the cache. Each thread has a bitmap of 
allowed CPUs that is manipulated by cpuset 
and is passed to cpu_search() for every deci¬ 
sion. The locality between sleeper and waker 
can improve producer/consumer type threading 
situations when they have shared cache state 
but it can also cause underutilization when 
each thread would run faster given its own 
CPU. These examples exemplify the types of 
decisions that must be made with imperfect 
information. 

The next major multiprocessing algorithm 
runs when a CPU idles. The CPU sets a bit in a 
bitmask shared by all processors that says that 
it is idle. The idle CPU calls tdqJdledO to search 
other CPUs for work that can be migrated, or 
stolen in ULE terms, to keep the CPU busy. To 
avoid thrashing and excessive migration, the 
kernel sets a load threshold that must be 
exceeded on another CPU before some load 
will be taken. If any CPU exceeds this thresh¬ 
old, the idle CPU will search its run queues for 
work to migrate. The highest-priority work that 
can be scheduled on the idle CPU is then 
taken. This migration may be detrimental to 
affinity but improves many latency-sensitive 
workloads. 

Work may also be pushed to an idle CPU. 
Whenever an active CPU is about to add work 
to its own run queue, it first checks to see if it 
has excess work and if another CPU in the sys¬ 
tem is idle. If an idle CPU is found, then the 
thread is migrated to the idle CPU using an 
interprocessor interrupt (IPI). Making a 


migration decision by inspecting a shared bit- 
mask is much faster than scanning the run 
queues of all the other processors. Seeking out 
idle processors when adding a new task works 
well because it spreads the load when it is pre¬ 
sented to the system. 

The last major multiprocessing algorithm is 
the long-term load balancer. This form of 
migration, called push migration, is done by 
the system on a periodic basis and more 
aggressively offloads work to other processors 
in the system. Since the two scheduling events 
that distribute load only run when a thread is 
added and when a CPU idles, it is possible to 
have a long-term imbalance where more 
threads are running on one CPU than another. 
Push migration ensures fairness among the 
runnable threads. For example, with three 
runnable threads on a two-processor system, it 
would be unfair for one thread to get a proces¬ 
sor to itself while the other two had to share 
the second processor. To fulfill the goal of emu¬ 
lating a fair global run queue, ULE must period¬ 
ically shuffle threads to keep the system bal¬ 
anced. By pushing a thread from the processor 
with two threads to the processor with one 
thread, no single thread would get to run alone 
indefinitely. An ideal implementation would 
give each thread an average of 66 percent of 
the CPU available from a single CPU. 

The long-term load balancer balances the 
worst path pair in the hierarchy to avoid sock¬ 
et-, cache-, and chip-level imbalances. It runs 
from an interrupt handler in a randomized 
interval of roughly 1 second. The interval is ran¬ 
domized to prevent harmonic relationships 
between periodic threads and the periodic load 
balancer. In much the same way a stochastic 
sampling profiler works, the balancer picks the 
most- and least-loaded path from the current 
tree position and then recursively balances 
those paths by migrating threads. 

The scheduler must decide whether it is nec¬ 
essary to send an IPI when adding a thread to a 
remote CPU, just as it must decide whether 
adding a thread to the current CPU should pre¬ 
empt the current thread. The decision is made 
based on the current priority of the thread run¬ 
ning on the target CPU and the priority of the 
thread being scheduled. Preempting whenever 
the pushed thread has a higher priority than the 
currently running thread results in excessive 
interrupts and preemptions. Thus, a thread must 
exceed the timesharing priority before an IPI is 
generated. This requirement trades some latency 
in batch jobs for improved performance. 
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A notable omission to the load balancing 
events is thread preemption. Preempted 
threads are simply added back to the run 
queue of the current CPU. An additional load¬ 
balancing decision can be made here. 

However, the run-time of the preempting 
thread is not known and the preempted 
thread may maintain affinity. The scheduler 
optimistically chooses to wait and assume 
affinity is more valuable than latency. 

Each CPU in the system has its own set of 
run queues, statistics, and a lock to protect 
these fields in a thread-queue structure. 
During migration or a remote wakeup, a lock 
may be acquired by a CPU other than the one 
owning the queue. In practice, contention on 
these locks is rare unless the workload 
exhibits grossly overactive context switching 
and thread migration, typically suggesting a 
higher-level problem. Whenever a pair of 
these locks is required, such as for load bal¬ 
ancing, a special function locks the pair with a 
defined lock order. The lock order is the lock 
with the lowest pointer value first. These per- 


CPU locks and queues resulted in nearly linear 
scaling with well-behaved workloads in cases 
where performance previously did not 
improve with the addition of new CPUs and 
occasionally have decreased as new CPUs 
introduced more contention. The design has 
scaled well from single CPUs to 512-thread 
network processors. 

Adaptive Idle 

Many workloads feature frequent interrupts 
that do little work but need low latency. 

These workloads are common in low-through- 
put, high-packet-rate networking. For these 
workloads, the cost of waking the CPU from a 
low-power state, possibly with an IPI from 
another CPU, is excessive. To improve per¬ 
formance, ULE includes a feature that opti¬ 
mistically spins, waiting for load when the 
CPU has been context switching at a rate 
exceeding a set frequency. When this frequen¬ 
cy lowers or we exceed the adaptive spin 
count, the CPU is put into a deeper sleep. • 
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Remember This Summer's 


Trouble with Window Sizes? 



The summer of 2014 was a long and hot one in 
the Northern Hemisphere, but if we disregard 
for now the stream of advisories and scare sto¬ 
ries involving OpenSSL-originated code, the 
summer has also been reasonably free of serious 
security issues that impact the BSDs. That is, 
until the very day I noticed the friendly prodding 
for this FreeBSD-related article I needed to fish 
out from my general backlog. 

The security advisory dubbed FreeBSD-SA- 
14:19.tcp is at heart just another missing bounds 
check—a check for whether a particular bit of 
arriving data lies within the expected range. The 
data in this instance are sequence numbers for 
packets belonging to an already established TCP 
connection, which should reasonably be expect¬ 
ed to match an anticipated interval, or window, 
of allowed values. In some cases a missing 
bounds check would be a "meh" at best, or 
somewhat embarrassing at worst, but with the 
code sitting deep in the network stack, the possi¬ 
ble consequences were predictably serious: With 
a correctly guessed set of endpoint addresses 
and port numbers, an attacker would be able to 
tear down a connection with a crafted TCP SYN 
from a spoofed address. 

The actual odds of success are slight, but not 
overwhelmingly bad: TCP ports are 16-bit num¬ 
bers, and guessing correctly for both sides 
would double the list of possible values to a 
mere 17 bits or 131072 in decimal. In real life, 
however, the set of possible values is quite a bit 


smaller—the target ports for TCP connections 
are overwhelmingly found in the list of well- 
known ports, the bulk of them below 1024 and 
listed in your /etc/services file, and source ports 
are more likely than not above the traditional 
high of 1024 for privileged ports and outside 
the set of listening ports for well-known servic¬ 
es. Combine those numbers with the likely limit¬ 
ed range of IP addresses in your local network 
and, as the advisory mentions, the speed of net¬ 
works these days, even a stream of spoofed 
packets with randomly chosen source and target 
port values aimed at a likely IP address would 
have a real chance of interfering with some¬ 
body's communications within a feasibly short 
time and possibly even have a chance of avoid¬ 
ing detection. 

Now please go ahead and use your favorite 
tool for upgrading your system to a non-vulner- 
able version. It's always useful to keep up with 
bug fixes and apply patches as soon as practical 
after they become available. But the fact 
remains (and now I'm trying very hard not to 
sound like a condescending OpenBSD zealot) 
that with PF enabled on your FreeBSD system, 
and even a four byte /etc/pf .conf — sole 
content being pass, which is again very close to 
the default pf. conf. OpenBSD now ships in 
the default installation—you would have been 
protected against any attacker who tried to 
exploit the missing bounds check bug. That's 
due to one of the basic features of any stateful 
firewall—packets with sequence numbers out¬ 
side the expected range are simply discarded, 
and the out-of-range SYN would never have 
made it to anywhere that mattered. 

Bugs should be fixed of course, but I count 
this bug as one data point in why having a 
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stateful packet filter enabled on your network, 
somewhere in the signal path between any 
probable attacker and your system, is a useful 
thing. 

Stateful Trouble Removal - 
The Four-Byte Minimum 

FreeBSD comes with PF in the kernel and the 
basic tools in the base system, but it is not 
enabled by default, and the last time I checked, 
the system does not supply a default pf .conf 
either, so just enabling PF using the supplied rc 
scripts will fail until you supply a valid 
pf. conf. 

Now that you know that a pf .conf that 
contains only the line 
pass 

will be enough, why not start with that? 

If you try reloading the rule in that minimalis- 
tic file and apply the -v (verbose) option to 
pfctl, you will see the rule like it is actually 
loaded: 

$ sudo pfctl -vf /etc/pf.conf 

pass all flags S/SA keep state 


Since OpenBSD 4.1 and FreeBSD 7, these are 
the default flags and state options. You can set 
other combinations explicitly if you like, but this 
set of sane defaults makes new connections 
that match a pass rule create state with sane 
options, and as we already mentioned, even this 
basic and quite 

clients = "192.168.103/24" 
backupserver = "192.0.2.227" 


noisy networks, you're probably interested in 
ways to reduce the amount of noise you have 
to deal with. A few simple PF rules can take you 
a long way towards that goal too. 

But first, let us go for the five-byte maximum 
security rule set - 
block 

which in turn loads like this 
$ sudo pfctl -vf pf.conf 
block drop all 

Even without my help, you can probably 
deduce that this particular rule will not let any¬ 
thing pass. No traffic passes. A network 
doorstop if there ever was one. 

Now Expand to Allow Some 
Useful Traffic 

I have yet to see a system actually run with this 
as its complete rule set for more than a few min¬ 
utes, but it is in fact a very useful starting point. 

If you start with a default to block, you allow 
only those services you know you need, and you 
will end up with a setup where you have far bet¬ 
ter control of what passes in and out of your sys¬ 
tems than with a more permissive default. I have 
seen a number of systems that have precisely that 
(block) as its first rule, with other rules following 
that let specific kinds of traffic through. This 
reveals indirectly the structure of PF rule sets: the 
last matching rule wins. In a typical simple config¬ 
uration, a rule set like this: 


open default serves 
to protect your sys¬ 
tems from some 
kinds of mischief. In 
fact, this four byte 
pf.conf could be 
useful even on sys¬ 
tems that do not 
act as gateways or 
serve Internet-fac¬ 
ing services. 


bacula_ports = "9101:9103" 

tcp_ports = "{ ftp, ssh, domain, ntp, whois, www, 

rtsp, submission 8080:8082 
udp_ports = "{domain, ntp}" 
block 

pass inet proto tcp from 
pass inet proto udp from 
pass inet proto tcp from 


https, 
}" 


auth, nntp, imaps, \ 


To Absolute Security and 
Beyond 

And talking of mischief, you have probably 
noticed that password guessing by robots aimed 
at a number of services is an almost constant 
source of log noise, or worse, that has if any¬ 
thing not become better over the years. If you 
run services on the Internet or other potentially 


$clients to port $tcp_ports 
$clients to port $udp_ports 
$backupserver to $clients port $bacula_ports 

- the logic is quite clear. The initial block rule 
stops everything by default, while the next three 
rules all make specific traffic from specific hosts 
pass, as long as it's aimed at the specific ports 
given. OK, I jumped ahead a bit and introduced 
a couple of other features too, macros and lists. 
Macros expand in-place, and lists like the 
macros tcp_ports and udp_ports make the 
parser generate one rule per list item, so the 
rules that are actually loaded look more like 
this: (next page) 
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$ sudo pfctl -vf /etc/pf.conf 
clients = "192.168.103/24" 
backupserver = "192.0.2.227" 
baculajports = "9101:9103" 
tcpjports = "{ ftp, ssh, domain, 
udpjports = "{domain, ntp}" 
block drop all 

pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto udp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto udp from 192.168, 
pass inet proto tcp from 192.0.2, 


ntp, whois, www, https, auth, nntp, imaps, rtsp, submission 8080:8082 }" 


103.0/24 to any port = ftp flags S/SA keep state 

103.0/24 to any port = ssh flags S/SA keep state 

103.0/24 to any port = domain flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = ntp flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = nicname flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = http flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = https flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = auth flags S/SA keep state 

103.0/24 to any port = nntp flags S/SA keep state 

103.0/24 to any port = imaps flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = rtsp flags S/SA keep state 

103.0/24 to any port = submission flags S/SA keep state 

103.0/24 to any port 8080:8082 flags S/SA keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = domain keep state 
103.0/24 to any port = ntp keep state 

227 to 192.168.103.0/24 port 9101:9103 flags S/SA keep state 


Not bad, huh? Even with macros and lists 
expanded, the configuration is quite readable 
and you can follow the logic with no problems 
at all. If the requirements are those hosts that 
need to communicate with these services, this 
configuration give you what you need, and the 
default to block helps you keep away unwant¬ 
ed traffic. 

Network Noise Removal, 
Revisited 

But let's get back to keeping noise out of your 
network or at least your logs. Consider this 
(incomplete) configuration: 

table <bruteforce> persist 
block quick from <bruteforce> 

pass inet proto tcp to $int_if:network port $tcp_services \ 
keep state (max-src-conn 100, max-src-conn-rate 15/5, 
overload <bruteforce> flush global) 

The first line introduces the keyword table. 

PF's tables are data structures that are 
designed to store IP addresses. In a number of 
cases, you could specify lists of IP addresses as 
macros, but this in turn would transform your 
list into one rule per IP address in the loaded 
rule set. In contrast, the table is treated like 
one object in rule evaluation, and using pfctl 
subcommands, you can even change the con¬ 
tents of tables without reloading the PF config¬ 
uration. Tables are useful in pass and block 



rules alike. If you write your pass rules to refer¬ 
ence tables that correspond to specific groups 
of hosts in your network, adding access for a 
new host or removing access for a decommis¬ 
sioned one could be as easy as adding or 
deleting IP addresses from the table (see the 
References section at the end of the article for 
more material). 

The other feature of this partial rule set that 
will catch your eye is the sequence of options in 
parentheses () after the keep state. These are 
state tracking options. The first, max-src-conn, 
specifies the maximum number of simultane¬ 
ous connections from a single host. The sec¬ 
ond, max-src-conn-rate, specifies the max¬ 
imum rate of new connections, here 15 
over the run of 5 seconds. The third, 
overload <bruteforce>, specifies 
that any host that oversteps either of 
\ the limits will be added to that table, 
and finally, flush global means that all 
existing states for connections from a 
host that gets bumped to the overload table 
will be flushed from the state table. Traffic 
from hosts that overstep the limits will no 
longer match the pass rule, but we provided a 
block quick earlier in the rule set, and the 
offenders will be blocked by that rule when 
they retry. And since you were probably won¬ 
dering, $int_if:network denotes the net¬ 
work interface name that the macro $int_if 
expands to and any network directly connected 
to that interface. You may want to use that 
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notation to specify a local area network, for started turning up some time in the 2005 to 

example. 2008 time frame. 


Differentiate According to 
Services' and Users' Needs 

There are several ways to tweak state tracking 
options to fit your specific needs; one obvious 
possibility is to introduce rules with different 
rate limits for specific kinds of traffic. The pass¬ 
word guessing aimed at ssh and some other 
services has slowed down somewhat over the 
years, and a modern rule set might use some¬ 
thing like this for ssh instead: 


- most people can't type fast enough to man¬ 
age five login attempts to the same host in the 
space of three seconds. Combinations like 
these are bound to save you a lot of noise in 
your authentication logs. It's also important to 
keep in mind that the tables may grow over 
time and that the compromised host that par¬ 
ticipated in some sort of unwanted access 
attempt last week may have been cleaned up 
afterwards. For that reason it is likely useful to 
expire table contents (using pfctl -T expire, see 
the man page) at intervals. Overflow tables are 
useful, but try as one might, rules like these 
are not entirely suited to deal with the distrib¬ 
uted slow moving password guessers that 


On the Horizon: Your 
Environment, the PF Remix 

PF in FreeBSD (and the somewhat further 
developed version in the original OpenBSD— 
for various somewhat understandable reasons, 
FreeBSD 10 ships with a PF that by now lags 
the OpenBSD source by more than six years) 
offers a friendly interface to a number of useful 
features and quite a few possibilities of sophis¬ 
ticated configuration for your systems. PF and 

related tools can 
help bring you load 
balancing, host and 
service redundancy 
(in essence, cluster¬ 
ing functionality), 
traffic shaping, and even a few lightweight and 
effective spam-fighting features. 

The configurations examples in this article 
are vaguely based on material from my tutori¬ 
als and versions of the manuscript that evolved 
into The Book of PF, which is now available in 
its third edition. For further reading, you may 
want to start with the PF part of the FreeBSD 
Flandbook's Firewalls chapter (contributed by 
me, but further developed by various doc com¬ 
mitters), The Book of PF, and of course the 
pf. conf ( 5 ) and pfctl (8) man pages as 
well as any references in those documents. If 
you want to study the code itself, it's available 
where you expect it to be. • 


# tighter for ssh 

pass quick proto tcp to port ssh \ 

keep state (max-src-conn 15, max-src-conn-rate 5/3, \ 
overload <bruteforce> flush global) 


REFERENCES 

•Hansteen, Peter N. M. The Book of PF. No Starch Press. 

(3rd edition 2014) http://www.nostarch.com/pf3 

•Hansteen, Peter, Peter N. M. The Hail Mary Cloud and the Lessons 

Learned (blog post). (2013) (blog post) http://bsdly.blogspot.com/ 

2013/10/the-hail-mary-cloud-and-lessons-learned.html 

•FreeBSD Handbook, PF chapter. (1995-2014) 
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Peter N. M. Hansteen is a consultant, writer and sysadmin 
based in Bergen, Norway. He has been tinkering with 
computers since the mid 1980s, and rediscovered Unixes 
about the time 386BSD appeared. During recent years a 
frequent lecturer and tutor with emphasis on OpenBSD and 
FreeBSD topics, he has written a number of articles and The Book 
of PF (3rd edition No Starch Press 2014). In his blogosphere 
presence at http://bsdly.blogspot.com, he occasionally rants 
about (lack of) sanity in IT and related topics. 
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PORTSreport 

by Frederic Culot 

i-• 


Our monthly dashboard showed a decrease in activity during this summer due to well- 
deserved holidays for our beloved committers. However, activity on the FreeBSD ports tree 
never stops. Here are the important events that happened during the last few months. 


NEW PORTS COMMITTERS 

t is a delight to welcome three new talents 
to the rank of ports committers. 

# First, Rui Paulo (known as rpaulo@, as he 
already had a src commit bit) was awarded his 
ports commit bit after having done quite some 
work on the tree. It is always nice to see people 
from other areas (be they src or doc) join the 
rank of ports committers, as they often bring a 
fresh view to our processes. 

# Then Alonso Schaich joined us and will be 
mentored by rakuco@ and makc@. 

# And last but not least, Dan Langille (who 
people may already know through the FreeBSD 
Diary or FreshPorts, and as one of BSDCan's 
organizers) also received his commit bit. 

IMPORTANT MILESTONES 

n the 1st of September it will be time to bid 
farewell to the old pkg_ tools (see 
[http://blogs.freebsdish.Org/portmgr/2014/02/03/t 
ime-to-bid-farewell-to-the-old-pkg_-tools/] for 
the long story). After years of service they will be 
replaced by the new and shiny pkg(8). Together 
with this switch, all remaining unstaged ports 
will be removed, which will open the door to 
better in-tree QA and many exciting things! 
Prepare yourself for great new features such as 
the ability to build and package as a non-root 
user and to package without installing anything, 
or the ability to create sub-packages. The future 
is bright for the ports tree! 


NEW PACKAGE REPOSITORY 

s recently announced on the freebsd-ports 
mailing list [https://lists.freebsd.org/pipermail/ 
freebsd-ports/2014-August/094787.html], a new 
repository was created with packages built with 
support for stack protection (that is the -f stack- 
protector compilation flag is on). This is an impor¬ 
tant step towards better security when using soft¬ 
ware from the ports tree, and all our users are 
welcome to install and try packages from this 
repository before it becomes the default. To 
update your own packages with those that offer a 
better protection against buffer overflows, you just 
have to indicate the new SSP repository as men¬ 
tioned in the initial announcement [https:// 
lists.freebsd.org/pipermail/freebsd-security/ 
2014-August/007874.html], and update your pack¬ 
ages the usual way using pkg upgrade. 

PORTS TREE 20TH ANNIVER¬ 
SARY COMMEMORATION 

s announced in our previous column, the 
20th anniversary of the ports tree was cele¬ 
brated on the 21st of August and a video was 
put online [http://youtu.be/LiFq5D-zmBs] for this 
occasion. We were pleased to see that the video 
was seen by about 2,000 people in two days! 


Frederic Culot has worked in the IT industry for 
the past 10 years. During his spare time he studies 
business and management and just completed an 
MBA. Frederic joined FreeBSD in 2010 as a ports 
committer, and since then has made around 2,000 
commits, mentored six new committers, and now 
assumes the responsibilities of portmgr-secretary. 


NOTEWORTHY 

CHANGES TO THE PORTS TREE 

D espite the summer holidays, there were some changes that are worth mentioning here. Among 
them, the quarterly branch 2014Q3 was branched, the pkg tools were updated to reach ver¬ 
sion 1.3.7, and a lot of cleaning took place, mainly related to avoiding the usage of texinfo and 
libreadline from base, and to deal with unstaged ports. 
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svn UPDATE 

by Glen Barber 

- • 


IT IS THAT TIME OF THE YEAR AGAIN, 

and the FreeBSD 10.1-RELEASE cycle has begun. 
This column covers some of the new and exciting 
features expected to premier in FreeBSD 10.1. 

Enhancements to bhyve 

bhyve(8), a virtual machine hypervisor that runs 
natively on FreeBSD bhyve(8) first appeared in 
FreeBSD 10.0, and has been updated with many 
enhancements and features since then. 

—stable/10@r267399— 
bhyve(8) in FreeBSD 10.1 will now support 32-bit 
FreeBSD guest virtual machines, whereas the ver¬ 
sion in FreeBSD 10.0 only supports 64-bit guest 
machines. 

—stable/10@r268932— 

bhyve(8) now supports booting FreeBSD virtual 
machines that use a full ZFS file system. 

—stable/10@r261090- 
Support for the ACPI S5 state has been added, 
allowing guest machines to use the "soft power- 
off" ACPI feature. 

Expanded ARM Platform Support 

FreeBSD 10.1 builds upon the ARM platform sup¬ 
port that was introduced in FreeBSD 10.1, adding 
new support for a number of systems, kernel 
updates, and userland updates. 

In addition to the following referenced com¬ 
mits, support was added for the following boards: 

• CHROMEBOOK • COLIBRI 

• COSMIC • IMX53-QSB 

• QUARTZ • RADXA 

• WANDBOARD 

Additionally, symmetric multiprocessing support 
has been added, and all kernel configuration files 
for SMP-capable boards now have SMP enabled 
by default. 

—stable/10@r266000— 

Boot devices may now be specified by setting the 
'loaderdev' u-boot environment variable, such as 
1oaderdev=/dev/mmcsd0p1'. If a boot device is 
not specified in the u-boot environment, a fallback 
to the device probe mechanism will be used to 
determine the boot device. 

UEFI Support 

Changes to the FreeBSD/amd64 loader have been 
merged from FreeBSD-Current providing support 


for UEFI-boot. FreeBSD 10.1-RELEASE will support 
both UEFI and BIOS boot mechanisms, which will 
be available for the 10.1 release as separate ISO 
and memory stick images. Future releases are 
planned to combine both UEFI and BIOS boot sup¬ 
port into a single image. 

A significant portion of UEFI support develop¬ 
ment was sponsored by the FreeBSD Foundation. 

New Automount Facility - autofs(5) 

The new files ystem automount facility, autofs(5), 
has been merged from FreeBSD-Current. The new 
automounter is similar to that found in other 
UNIX-like operating systems, such as Apple OS X 
and Solaris, and uses a standardized, Sun-compati¬ 
ble configuration file. 

Development of the autofs(5) implementation 
was sponsored by the FreeBSD Foundation. 

New System Console Driver - vt(4) 

The vt(4) driver, originally debuting in 9.3- 
RELEASE, is now available by default without 
requiring rebuilding the kernel. The vt(4) driver is 
the system console driver that integrates with KMS 
(Kernel Mode Setting) graphics cards. 

Prior to the vt(4) driver, it would not have been 
possible to switch back to the system virtual termi¬ 
nals after the Xorg environment starts. This 
change adds a new loader(8) tunable, kern.vty, 
which activates the vt(4) virtual terminal driver 
when set to 'vt 1 . 

The vt(4) driver has received a large number of 
updates and enhancements since FreeBSD 9.3- 
RELEASE, and support for the new system console 
driver has been added to a number of non-x86 
architectures, such as powerpc64. 

Much of the development on vt(4), as well as 
performance improvements and updates since the 
FreeBSD 9.3-RELEASE, was sponsored by the 
FreeBSD Foundation. 


As a hobbyist, Glen Barber became 
heavily involved with the FreeBSD project 
around 2007. Since then, he has been 
involved with various functions, and his latest 
roles have allowed him to focus on systems 
administration and release engineering in 
the Project. Glen lives in Pennsylvania, USA. 
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In FreeBSD 


BY DRU LAVIGNE 


S everal times per year, the FreeBSD Project publishes a Status Report that provides an overview of 
recent work. Since the status updates are written by the people actually doing the work. Status 
Reports provide unique insight into new features as they are developed, as well as a view to how 
the work is progressing and what still needs to be done. Status Reports also provide a picture of 
where the Project is going and reflect the quantity, quality, and diversity of work that occurs within the 
Project. Reports are written by developers, application porters, documentation writers and translators, and 
members of the infrastructure, core, security, and release engineering teams. 

The first Status Report, published in June 2001, described their purpose as follows: 

O ne of the benefits of the FreeBSD development model is a focus on centralized design and implementation, in which the 
operating system is maintained in a central repository, and discussed on centrally maintained lists. This allows for a high 
level of coordination between authors of various components of the system, and allows policies to be enforced over the entire 
system, covering issues ranging from architecture to style. However, as the FreeBSD developer community has grown, the rate 
of both mailing list traffic and tree modifications has increased, making it difficult even for the most dedicated developer 
to remain on top of all the work going on in the tree. 

The FreeBSD Monthly Development Status Report attempts to address this problem by providing a vehicle that allows developers 
to make the broader community aware of their ongoing work on FreeBSD, both in and out of the central source repository. This is 
the first issue, and as such is an experiment. For each project and subproject, a one paragraph summary is included, indicating 
progress since the last summary (in this case, simply recent progress, as there have been no prior summaries). 


This month, let's take a look at some of the work that was happening at the time of the first Status 
Report, as well as during the last quarter of the year 10 years ago, 5 years ago, and 1 year ago. 


June 2001 

The first Status Report contained 23 entries. Some of the 
notable features being worked on that are still used by 
FreeBSD users today were: 

• A secure mechanism for the distribution of binary updates 
for FreeBSD 

• Java port and licensed binary 

• TrustedBSD work such as ACLs, auditing, and MAC 

Q4 2004 

By 2004, Status Reports also included status information 
about the FreeBSD Ports Collection and an update from the 
release engineering team. By Q4 2004: 

• the Ports Collection contained over 12,000 ports 

• at long last, FreeBSD 5.3 was released in November of 
2004 

This report contained 44 entries. Some highlights included: 

• CARP ported from OpenBSD 

• updates from the Freesbie and Frenzy live CD projects 

• the portsnap and freebsd-update utilities released to 
provide for secure updates 

• automation of Hardware Notes creation 

• netperf work to enhance the performance of the FreeBSD 
networking stack 

• SMPng work 

• TCP cleanup and optimizations 

• porting of the OpenBSD PF firewall into base 

Q4 2009 

This report contained 38 entries. By now: 

• the Ports Collection contained over 21,000 ports 

• FreeBSD 8.0 was released on November 26th, 2009 

Some of the projects being worked on included: 

• 3G USB support 

• clang work 


• HAST project to provide synchronous replication of any 
GEOM provider over a TCP/IP network 

• SUJ (journaled soft updates) 

• webcamd for enabling hundreds of different USB based 
webcam devices and V4L (Video for Linux) support in the 
Linux emulator 

• wireless mesh networking (802.1 Is) 

• new CAM based ATA implementation 

• native NFSv4 ACL support in ZFS and UFS 

• Flattened Device Tree (FDT) support 

Q4 2013 

This report contained 37 entries. By the last quarter of 2013: 

• the Ports Collection contained approximately 24,500 ports 

• the FreeBSD Release Engineering Team was finishing the 
10.0-RELEASE cycle 

And these were some of the projects being worked on: 

• testing Jenkins and bhyve within the FreeBSD cluster to 
provide continuous integration and build testing 

• native iSCSI stack 

• UEFI boot 

• new automounter (autofs) 

• newcons (vt) replacement for virtual terminal emulator 
(syscons) 

• work to enable FreeBSD as a fully supported compute host 
for OpenStack, using OpenContrail virtualized networking 

• porting work to Cubieboard, Freescale i.MX6 processors, 
Freescale Vybrid VF6xx, and newer ARM boards 

• Capsicum and Casper 

• panicmail for centralized panic reporting 

• testing the Kyua test suite LLDP debugger 

The Project's next Status Report will be published in 
October 2014. All the Project's Status Reports can be 
accessed from https://www.freebsd.org/news/status/ 
status.html. 


Dru Lavigne is Director of the FreeBSD Foundation and Chair of the BSD Certification Group. 
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conference REPORT 

by Daniel Peyrolon 

- • 


EuroBSDcon 2014 




EuroBSDcon, the premier European conference on open-source BSD 
operating systems, attracts highly-skilled engineering professionals, 
software developers, computer science students, professors, and 
users from Europe and other parts of the world. The goal of the 
conference is to exchange knowledge about the BSD operating 
systems and facilitate coordination and cooperation among users 



and developers. The main conference, which took place on 
September 27 and 28,2014 in Sofia, Bulgaria, was ushered in by 
a two-day-long FreeBSD developer summit and tutorials. 


The devsummit was great! As always, devel¬ 
opers benefitted from the face-to-face contact 
and discussions, plus they enjoyed the opportu¬ 
nity to participate in decisions about the future 
of FreeBSD. There was also an excellent demon¬ 
stration of tools. One example from that pres¬ 
entation that stands out in my mind is 
Phabricator, a tool that will prove to be a great 
help with code review for the project. And 
there was a discussion of package manager, 
which will be further improved for pkg 1.4— 
with one such improvement permitting com¬ 
plete granularity when installing the base sys¬ 
tem as a collection of packages. 

Of great interest to attendees was the fact 
that FreeBSD is going to push the development of 
embedded architectures—like ARM and MIPS— 
with the objective of moving both architectures 
to Tier 1. Advancements have been made with 
upstreaming ASLR patches from HardenedBSD to 
enable ASLR to work on ARM architecture and to 
begin benchmarking it. The documentation team 
is also working to detect the weakest spots, so 
that they can further improve the overall quality 
of the documentation. 

After the devsummit, it was time for the con¬ 
ference. I should start by saying that I particular¬ 
ly loved the fact that all major BSDs took part. 

The starting shot of the conference was the 
keynote. FreeBSD Ports Collection creator 
Jordan Flubbard presented a talk about the 
future of FreeBSD—for the next 20 years—and 
the ways it can be improved to make it even 
more competitive in the market. 

The topic of security was of great interest on 
both the FreeBSD and OpenBSD side, with pre¬ 


sentations on ASLR implementation for 
FreeBSD, LibreSSL, using OpenBSD to test cor¬ 
rectness of software, OpenBSD's arc4random 
implementation, and OpenBSD lazy binding 
implementation. And there were some very 
good talks on comparatively exotic projects 
from the NetBSD people. Some things weren't 
so exotic—like JIT compiled bpf—but others 
certainly were—like NPF scripting with Lua, or a 
talk given by Andy Tanembaum on Minix, 
which turns out to be utilizing NetBSD's user 
space. There were obviously a lot more talks 
presented at the conference--a clear sign of the 
strong momentum of BSD. 

Interestingly, on the last day of the confer¬ 
ence, George Neville-Neil and Sean Bruno man¬ 
aged to boot FreeBSD on the Linilo, a cheap 
embedded MIPS system. And at the conclusion 
of the conference, there was a talk by Atanas 
Chobanov about the anonymous submission of 
documents. Following that, the FreeBSD 
Foundation raffled a copy of The Design and 
Implementation of the FreeBSD Operating 
System (2nd edition), and Google raffled a 
Chromebook. 

Next year EuroBSDcon will be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and if this year's confer¬ 
ence is an indicator, it will be well worth 
attending. Start planning now! • 


Daniel Peyrolon is a master’s degree stu¬ 
dent focusing on research in HPC. 

For the past two years he has also partic¬ 
ipated in the GSoC program, program¬ 
ming for the FreeBSD Project. 
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to AsiaBSDCon 2015! 


DATE March 12-15, 2015 


LOCATION 

Tokyo University of Science, 
Tokyo, Japan 
www.http://asiabsdcon.org 


CONTACT secretary@asiabsdcon.org 



AUTHOR SCHEDULE 


November 21, 2014.Deadline for 

Submission of Tutorial Proposals 

November 28, 2014.Deadline for Paper Submission 

December 19, 2014.Notification of 

Acceptance of Papers and Tutorial Proposals 

January 9, 2015.Deadline for Submission of 

Tutorial Materials 

January 16, 2015 .2015 Deadline for i ^HRRRH 

Submission of Final Papers JfljW*j|j|H 











THROUGH DECEMBER 


BY DRU LAVIGNE 


The following BSD-related conferences are scheduled 
for the last quarter of 2014. More information about these events, 
as well as local user group meetings, can be found at bsdevents.org. 



Ohio LinuxFest • Oct. 24-26, 2014 Columbus, OH 

https://ohiolinux.org/ • There will be a FreeBSD booth and several FreeBSD-related talks at the 
12th annual Ohio LinuxFest. The BSDA certification exam will also be available on Oct. 25 and 26. 


MeetBSD California • Nov. 1-2 San Jose, CA 

https://meetbsd.com • This biennial conference returns to the San Francisco Bay area. It uses a 
mixed, unConference format that includes scheduled presentations as well as BoFs, lightning talks, 
and speed geeking sessions. The BSDA certification exam will also be available during this event. 

Silicon Valley Vendor & Developer Summits • Nov. 3-4 

San Jose, CA https://wiki.freebsd.org/201411VendorSummit • The annual Silicon 
Valley Vendor Summit has been expanded to two days to include developer summit sessions, 
resulting in a combined Developer/Vendor Summit. The full agenda and information on attending 
is available online. 

OpenZFS DevSummit • Nov. 10-11 San Francisco, CA 

http://open-zfs.org/wiki/OpenZFS_Developer_Summit_2014 • The goal of the second annual 
OpenZFS Developer Summit is to foster cross-community discussions of OpenZFS and its progress. The first 
day will consist of presentations and the second day will provide a hackathon. 


DEVOPS 

SECURITY 

METRICS 


LISA • Nov. 9-14 Seattle, WA 

https://www.usenix.org/conference/lisa14 *The 28th Large Installation System Admin¬ 
istration Conference will be held in Seattle. There will be a FreeBSD booth in the Expo area. 
Expo hours are 12:00-19:00 on Wednesday, November 12 and 10:00-14:00 on Thursday, 
November 13. Free expo-only passes are available from the conference website. 




Are you aware of a conference, event, or happening that might 
be of interest to FreeBSD Journal readers? 

Submit calendar entries to editor@freebsdjournal.com 
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